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umbrian, but a midland dialect exhibiting 
Northumbrian tendencies." 

Prof. Skeat assigns the poem to the end 
of the fifteentli century. Mr. Kington-Oli- 
PHANT says It contains phrases dating from 
after 1500. 

Charlks Flint McClumpha. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



THE GERUNDIAL CONSTRUCTION 

IN THE ROMANIC LANGUAGES. 

VI. 

What has been said in the treatment of the 
gerund without a preposition does not by any 
means exhaust the subject. In fact, many of 
the cases arranged under the caption of verbs 
of motion fall naturally and logically into a 
more general division of the subject ; but as 
in the languages of Provence and North 
France there was an evident predilection, now 
to some extent abandoned, for constructing 
the verbal in -fl^j'with a verb of motion, it 
was thought preferable to consider all ex- 
amples of this nature under the same heading. 
By a more general division of the subject is 
meant, that, irrespective of the signification or 
use of the principal verb, the gerund may 
play the part of an abbreviator, so to speak, 
in the expression of thought. In addition to 
conciseness, a greater harmony of word- 
arrangement is attained for the sentence, since 
a constant resort to conjunctions, relative pro- 
nouns, and temporal and causal adverbs is 
avoided. All the Romanic languages held to 
this mode of expression inherited from the 
Latin, and some of them, notably the Spanish, 
Italian and Wallachian, have given a so much 
freer scope to it than the mother-tongue, that 
there is hardly any relations which may not 
be rendered by the gerund. The Teutonic 
languages, on the other hand, seem not to 
have fallen naturally and easily into the parti- 
cipial or gerundial construction. It must have 
been rare in Gothic, considering the few ex- 
amples to be found in its extant literary mon- 
uments. The Old and Middle High Ger- 
man writers show little liking for it ; and the 
same may be said of Early and Middle English 
authors. With these languages the growth has 
been slow and occasioned probably, in great 



measure, by the influence of the Romance 
tongues. Its earlier and rapid growth in our 
language is doubtless traceable to this source. 
One who is accustomed to read the German 
papers published in this country will notice 
with interest how their editors and contribu- 
tors, speaking both languages, allow them- 
selves to be drawn by English influence into 
a license, in this respect, which must astonish 
in no small degree their Teutonic brothers on 
the other side of the water. The present 
writer can well recall his own feeling, when a 
few years ago he took to reading German- 
American papers. Having been brought up, 
so to speak, on the grammar and the authors 
of the golden age of German literature, he 
began to ask himself the question, whether 
he had not misunderstood the teachings of his 
grammar and instructors and whether they 
had not taught him a fossilized language no 
longer in vogue. And it was some time before 
the light dawned upon him, that more recent 
authors indulged in a freer use of the parti- 
cipial construction and that German-American 
editors were only carrying this freedom to an 
extreme through the influence above men- 
tioned.* 

It has been said that the use of the verbal 
in -a«;f enables the speaker to avoid the con- 
stant repetition of conjunctions and relative, 
temporal and causal clauses, while at the same 
time it gives harmony and variety to the dis- 
course. This posited, we may expect to find 
it expressing any of the numerous phases of 
thought common to coordinate and subordi- 
nate clauses ; and such is the case. It takes 
the place of a coordinate clause, and when 
that of a dependent, it may represent a rela- 
tive sentence, an adverbial clause of time, 
cause, manner and means, a condition, a con- 
cession, or even a final clause, as has already 
been noted under envoyer, niandar, etc.f 

*NoTE. — Goethe's liberal use of the participle in * Her- 
mann und Dorothea ' and some others of his works was not 
sanctioned by the custom of his predecessors and contempo- 
raries. 

■fNoTE.— This implies that it is permissible to speak of 
mood and tense as belonging to the gerund, not, it is true, as 
inherent in it as an essential element, but indirectly through 
its connection with the finite verb. In this way it may come 
to have any mood, tense or number, according to the con- 
struction of the sentence in which it is contained. The 
simple tense is usually confined to the expression of past, 
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It is incumbent to make two divisions of the 
cases thiat may arise : first, where the gerund 
is used absolutely, and, second, where it 
depends in some way on the principal sen- 
tence. In the second category the gerund may 
bear directly or indirectly upon either the 
subject or the object of the finite verb. The 
latter (the object) has been partially treated 
in discussing the construction of voir, trouver, 
ou'ir, sentir, etc. It may be stated in general 
terms that neither of these divisions affords 
many examples. The absolute construction, 
in fact, can hardly be said to be an established 
principle of Old French syntax. This is what 
we should expect a priori. The absolute con- 
struction was almost unknown in early Latin. 
But a single doubtful instance is found in the 
Laws of the Twelve Tables. The people 
being the great conservators of language and 
traditions, we may infer that the construction 
had hardly worked down into the popular 
dialect even during the classical and post 
classical period of Roman literature. The 
Romanic languages, deriving from the popular 
Latin carried into the provinces by the Roman 
soldiery, would hardly, during their formative 
period, show any certain traces of a syntactic 
principle which was probably foreign to their 
primordial source. 

Two forms in -ani (-eni) hovn voir and o'ir 
are of frequent occurrence both in Old French 

present and future time, without reference to other actions; 
the compound to that of past anterior and future anterior 
events, not excluding, however, perfect or completed action 
independent of conditions. This holds generally true of the 
principal members of the Romanic group of languages, with 
the exception of the Wallachian, which is so free in the use 
of its simple gerund that it seems to feel little need of a 
compound. It may be of interest here, by way of illustrat- 
ing this fact, to take the same thought and trace its expres- 
sion through these several languages. For this purpose I 
select Matthew, iii, 16. 

BcxTTTidOfii rff o 'h/6(jvS nv'JvS cxve.firi and 
roll vSarof. 

And Jesus, when he was baptized, went up straightway out 
of the water. 

Etquand J^sus eutet^ baptise, ilsortit incontinent de I'eau. 

E Gesu, tosto che fu battezzato, sail fuor dell'acqua. 

Y Jesus despues que fu^ bautizado, subi6 luego del agua. 

E sendo Jesus baptizado, subio logo da agua. 

Si batezandu-se lisusfl, indatiX a esitU din apa. 

That is, only the Wallachian has translated the Greek 
aorist participle by the simple form of the gerund. Many 
other parallels might be cited from the same source. But 
it must not be inferred that the rule is absolute. 



and Proven9al ; and authors do not seem to 
have had a very clear idea as to their nature, 
that is, whether they were simple prepositions 
or verbs. There can be no doubt but that 
they originated in the ablative absolute of the 
Latin, but their force as such was evidently 
not clearly felt. I should be disposed to 
believe that in cases like the following, where 
they precede the noun they were felt to have 
a kind of prepositional force such as ' before,' 
' in the presence of :' 

Que mon language ont blasme li Fr.^n ois 
Et mes chan(;ons oiant les champenois. 

Quesne de Retune, K. 221-13. 
Par les dous resnes le cobra 
Veant ses euz, puis i monta. 

Gormund and Isembard, 571. 
La ne passoit Sarrasins ne Escler 
Ne I'esclinast, voiant tot le barn^. 

Huon de Bordeaux, B. i86-r. 

Tant que Abiaatar soanet la offerta 

de Joachim, veyent tot lo poble. 

Sermons xi-xii cent. B. 23-28. 

But in the following lines from the ' Vie de 
Seint Auban,' oiiaiit and veant seen\ to have 
their full verbal force : 

E dist en haute voiz, les sarazins ouant (1, 805) 
De chastre fu menez, tuz de la curt veant (1144). 

Later on, Rabelais treated oyant like any 
other form in -ant: " Panurge ayant pay6 le 
marchand, choisitde tout le troupeau un beau 
et grand mouton et I'emportait criant et 
bellant, oyans tons les autres et ensemblement 
bellans." 

This fact testifies to the persistence all along 
of its verbal force. 

In Provengal ausent and vesent were gen- 
erally treated as in French ; but they might 
also be followed by the preposition de, which 
virtually deprived them of their verbal function 
and they then became adverbial or preposi- 
tional phrases, equivalent to : ' in the hearing 
of ' and ' in the presence of : ' 

Vesent de totz, de denlhos, 
G. Barra, pro cavalier, 
Estec dejos lo vert laurier, 

G. de la Barra, 224. 
E vay comensar sa razo 
Ausent de totz los Sarrasis 

ditto, 120. 

Whatever be the final conclusion with refer- 
ence to oyant and voyant, the circumstance of 
their universal use both in North and South 
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France and by authors who seem to have 
studiously avoided the absohite construction, 
argues strongly in favor of the presumption 
that their real nature as absolute constructions 
was not clearly defined.* 

Excepting tliese two crystallized expressions, 
it would, I imagine, be a very difficult task to 
find an unquestionable example, in the old 
authors, of the absolute construction. For 
neither in the ' Chanson de Roland,' ' Voyage 
de Charlemagne,' 'Roman de Ron,' La 
Bible de Guiot de Provins,' ' Vie de S. Auban,' 
'Roman d'Aquin,' ' Berte aus grans pies' 
'Flore et Blanceflor, ' 'Henri de Valencien- 
nes,' 'Ville-Hardouin,' the translation of 'Guil- 
laume de Tyr,' 'Aiol et Mirabel,' 'Vie de S. 
Alexi ' {Romania, viii), 'De Saint Alexi (Joseph 
Herz),' the selections in Bartsch's ' Chres- 
tomathy,' nor in various other shorter pieces, 
have I been able to come upon a genuine, 
undoubted case; while voyant and oyant in 
some of these w(jrks are frequently met ; as, 
for instance, in ' Guillaume de Tyr,' eleven 
times. 

The following are possibly absolute but 
they are not clearly so and may be otherwise 
construed without forcing the syntax. 

La peussiez veier estur espes e grant 



Maint cheval escumer, ses rednes trainant. 
Roman de Rou, 3242. 

Et emporta oil qui frappez estoit, le glaive 
trainant. Joinville, ch. LII. 

Et li soudans s'enfui on flum le glaive 
trainant. ibidem, ch. LXIX. 

The only example contained in Bartsch's 
' Chrestomathy ' is found in the selections 
from the 'M^moires de Philippe de Comines ' : 
mais estant le jour un pen hauss6 et esclaircy, 
ils trouverent que c'estoient grands chardons. 

The great literary and artistic movement 
known as the Renascence, which had been 
ripening in Italy in the preceding century, 
spread northward into France in the sixteenth, 

*NoTE. — In the second volume of the Archivia Glot. Ital., 
p. 242, I find an example which may be one of these same 
constructions on Italian soil. 

Ma de soi vexin alquanti, 
Per visitar li logi santi, 
De voiante, vegne lanto, etc. 
This might represent either Deo vidente or Deo volente. 
If the latter, it would be a case of the disappearance of 
medial /in Italian, which would be peculiar. 



through the intimate relations between the 
French and Italians which sprang out of the 
wars of Charles VIII and Louis XII. The 
literary part of this movement consisted chiefly 
in a recurrence to classical models ; and how 
much the literature and languages of the 
countries reached by this reformation were 
affected, the most cursory examination will 
show. It is but reasonable, therefore, to 
suppose that the absolute construction with 
the gerund, which had not found favor prior 
to this period, was immensely helped on by 
the influence of the classic languages ; pos- 
sibly also by the Italian, in which the con- 
struction in question had been an established 
principle of syntax from the earliest times. 

But it must not be supposed that the French 
mind has manifested the same fondness for 
this construction as that of the other Ro- 
manic peoples. On the contrary, while it has 
now become thoroughly naturalized, French 
writers, unlike the Spanish, Italian and Portu- 
guese, seem to fall more naturally into other 
constructions. The French and English not 
having gone to such extremes in this respect, 
have always in reserve a means of producing 
fine effects. Witness the exceeding happy 
effect of the last line of the following stanza 
from a poem by Heber addressed to his wife : 

Tf thou wert by my side, my love, 
How fast would evening fail 
In green Bengala's palmy grove, 
Listening the nightingale. 

The gerundial construction, as has been 
said, is a shortened device, whereby the use 
of conjunctions and verbs in personal moods 
is avoided. The precise shade of meaning of 
the gerund is implied in, and has to be 
gathered from, the general or logical make-up 
of the sentence. If converted into a finite 
mood, the conjunction requisite to make the 
clause equivalent will be (in French) any one of 
these : si, attendu que, vu que, puisque, puree 
gtie, pendant que, etc. I do not find a conees- 
sion so expressed (quoique, bien que), altho' 
the difference between condition and conces- 
sion is often so slight, that one may be taken 
for the other, as the example below cited from 

PONSARD will show. 

It is not always easy to determine the exact 
relation implied in the gerund ; for this reason 
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it is not as clear as the personal construction, 
and wonld be instinctively avoided where 
rigid accnracy is demanded. This could be 
especially recommended in case of the Italian 
and Spanish, in which gerunds are sometimes 
so loosely drai;ged in, that one is sorely tried 
before ;4'etting at their meaning, to determine 
which nuist frequently prove puzzling even to 
a native. The subject may be either a noun 
or a pronoun, which usually precedes its pred- 
icate. Instances may arise, however, where 
the position may be reversed. Occasionally 
the subject is omitted and has to be gathered 
from the context ; but this is rare. 
Si. 

Parleriez-vons ainsi, Cesar extant present? 

Ponsard. 
11 y a la plus qu'il ne faut pour faire tomber, 
le cas ^chi^ant, la tfite du due de Chaslin. 

X. de Montepin. 
Attendu que, vu que. 

Certaines congregations n'etant pas recon- 
nues par le Vatican, les d(5crets pourraient 
leur etre appliques sans peines. 

Courrier des Etats-Unis. 
Puisque. 

Je ne dirai plus rien, le silence dans ce cas 
^tant une n^cessite. 

Paulina de Souza. 
Parce que. 

II aurait dit qu'il ne peut en aucun cas ^tre 
condamn^-, I'acte n'ayant pas eu de t^moins. 
Courrier des Etats-Unis. 
Et d'ailleurs j'espionnerais mal, la ruse me 
faisant horreur. 

X. de Montepin. 
Pendant que. 

Je ne croyais pas que, moi vivant, elle dftt 
jamais voir le jour. 

Boileau. 
Apris que. 

The force of this conjunction can only be 
rendered in French by the compound tenses 
of the gerund ; but preference is given to the 
finite clause with apris que or the perfect in- 
finitive with apris. 

The following example is very peculiar, in 
that the relative qid is luade the subject of the 
absolute clause. This is probably to be re- 
garded as a solecism : 
]e passais pr^s d'une frigate anglaise qui 



m'ayant tire quelques coups, tous mes ra- 
meurs se jeterent a I'ean. 

Paul-I-ouis Courier. 

It would not be easy to resolve this sentence 
from MiCHKLET, in which the gerunds are 
possibly causal but which at the same time 
are logically in apposition with and define 
"accidents terribles," instead of being the 
cause of them. The latter part of the sentence 
could have been better expressed by a per- 
sonal mood : ou les chevaux s'eftrayaient, recu- 
laient, etc. The gerund being frequently 
resorted to in lively descriptive narration may 
explain the freedom of its employment here : 
On peut juger des accidents terribles, qui 
eurent lieu dans cette masse compacte, les 
chevaux s'effrayant, reculant, s'^touffant, jetant 
leurs cavaliers, ou les froissant dans leurs 
armures entre le fer et le fer. 

The following sentence, too, is not well put 
together, since it is not clear whether the ge- 
rundial clause is to be construed with the pre- 
ceding or succeeding member ; but this comes 
more from the faulty construction of the sen- 
tence than from the clause being gerundial. 

Toutefois, comme il n'est que temps de 
sauver de I'oubli et d'une perte imminente ces 
int^ressants monimients de I'esprit et de la 
langue de nos p^res, nos vieilles traditions 
disparaissant de jour en jour, il y avait urgence 
de se mettre a I'reuvre. 

Montel et Lambert, Chants pop. 
du Languedoc. 
Subject omitted, the action referable to the 
speaker. 

Matrimonialement parlant, il n'y avait plus 
maii qui osSt r^pondre de sa femnie, ni amant 
de sa maitresse. 

Dumas. 
Subject omitted, the agent to be gathered 
from the context. 

N'ayant eu avec lui aucun lien publique, 
peut-toe cette ouverture vient-elle convena- 
blement de moi, qui ne puis 6tre atteint 
d'aucune partialit<5. 

Guizot. 
Grammarians have agreed to call the sub- 
ject the accusative in this construction. Hav- 
ing come into use at a time when the distinc- 
tion between cases had been abolished, it 
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would be as reasonable to call it nominative 
absolute. 

The dependent gerund is a little more varied 
in its functions than the absolute. In addition 
to the relations assigned to this use of it, as 
noted above, it may be concessive, instrumen- 
tal, simply coincident in its action with the 
principal verb, or take the place of an adjec- 
tive clause, and be used in other ways that can 
not be adequatelj- defined by the ordinary 
grammatical terminology. 
Relative clause. 

Proiez piir mol Jesiis en cie! regnant. 
Vie de S. Aiiban, 822. 

The early French, having a much greater 
license in regard to word-position than the 
language of the present day, could place the 
verbal in -atit, which represented the relative 
clause, in almost any part of the sentence. 
Examples. 

U iins pai'ens haut s'escrie line mace portant. 

Vie de S. Auban, 826. 
L'ermite est apel Corentin 
Mease chantant don baron saint Martin. 
Roman d'Aquin, 3037. 

Coincident action. 

Brochant lasche les rednes si feri I'alemant. 
Roman de Rou, 3255. 

Coincident action (co-ordinate clause). 

II monta sor son ceval et prent 
S'amie devant Ini baisant et acolant. 
Ancasin et Nicolete. 

Co-ordinate clause (not coincident with the 
finite verb). 

Athis flit mis en la chaainne 
Comme murdrier, soiiffrant grant paine. 
Renart le Contrefait, B. ,417,21. 

Concession(?). 

Dell bi tut giiverne regnant en majeste. 
Vie de S. Auban, 782. 

Adverbial clause of time, equivalent to a past 

anterior tense. 

Quoy volant les barons, incontenant presque 
confus lui manderent que tres-voulontiers ilz 
feroient entendre la rayne de Chippre & faire 
paix avecques le conte Thibault de Cham- 
paigne. 

Joinville, Hist, de S. Louis. 
Instrument, means, etc. 

Ne sai se vous savds che que lisant trovon. 

Herman de Valenciennes. 

Clers es e apris I'as en tes livres lisant. 

Vie de S. Auban, 1193. 



This last use of the gerund is very rare in 
Old French, and in the modern language the 
instrument, means, etc., are usually rendered 
by the gerund with eji. Three examples of it 
are found in Guillaume de Tyr, but all of 
them are the same word, lisant: (Liv. .x, ch. 
14 ; Liv. xi, chs. 13 and 30). I have not noted 
it with any other words. Passing south to the 
language ofthe Troubadours, we find it one of 
the most common of constructions, and like- 
wise the gerund more freely used to express 
relations which in the north were rendered 
by other constructions. 
Instrument, means, etc., (Provenyal). 

Per qu'eu vos die c'ab aital gen 
No viilhatz parlan contrastar. 

R. Vidal de Bezandu. 

Et el la enanset cantan e comtan a son poder. 

Bib. der Troub. xlii. 
As a number of examples have been col- 
lected to show the ease and freedom with 
which the writers of Provence employed the 
gerund, they will be given here for want of a 
better place. 

E risen ela se levet e garda e vi le fol [de] 
Peire Vidal e comeisset a cridar. 

Bib. der Troub. xxii. 
E ploran len preguet quel en degues pendre 
vengansa. ditto. 

Lai estet longa sazo e lai fes maintas bonas 
cansos recordan del baizar quel avia 
emblat. ditto. 

E sai perden gazanhar 

E qiian sui venciitz sobrar. 

Peire Vidal, song 12 (B.'s ed. 1857). 
Car demandan es hom reconogiitz 
E respouden, per que etc. 

ditto, song 34. 
Car sieu parlan ab un de gran valensa 
Die un tbis mot, tu fas mays de falhensa. 

Bertran de Carbonel de Marcelha. 
Aissy cum io foe ha son usi 
Que ben usan fai so servisi. 

Le Libre de Seneqiia. 
Quar qnan alciis i fai lo son 
Chantai lo pot abreviar. 

Terramagnino de Pise, Doctrina de Cort, 767. 
Per que la reblan 
Mas mas jontas, hiimilian. 

G. Faidit. B. :43, 24. 

Examples parallel with many of these are 
found in the Langue d'oil, as the former 
quotations show, but they are sporadic, one 
might almost say, exceptional, while the lan- 
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guage of South France employed the gerund 
nearly, if not quite, as freely as the Spanish 
and Italian. A few other exceptional cases 
are of a nature which forbids logical classifi- 
cation. That immediately following, from the 
'Vie de S. Auban,' takes the place of a final 
clause. 

I'l fu gent aiint'e 

Atendant la parole ii queu chief fust menee. 

Line 581. 

La voiz del segnur frainanz les cedres, e 
frainderat li sire les cedres Libani. 

Psalm xxix. B. 42,25. 

Mil Rumes par numbre e vus sii] demandant, 
Mes ke uii suls i faut malade surgurnant. 

Vie de S. Auban, 1189. 

That is, in the last two examples the verbal in 
-ani is connected by a conjunction with the 
finite verb, as if it were itself a verb in a 
personal mood. 

je n'en ferai noiant 

Ne pris vo deu un denier valissant, 

Huon de Bordeaux, B. 189,6. 
No quier de raenz o valhan dinier. 

G. de Rossilho, 76S2. 

This expression was common both in early 
French and Provencal and is so strikingly 
identical with our not inelegant slang, worth a 
cent, as : my pony won't gallop worth a cent, 
that one is strongly tempted to believe in a 
historical connection between the two. It 
would be but another instance of the import- 
ant part played by the people as conservators 
of once well-established linguistic phenomena. 
Esdreganz esdreceras tun arc, les seremenz 
as lignedes les quels tu parlas. 

Canticum Habaccuc, B. 43,17. 
Only in the Portuguese have I noticed this 
duplication or gemination, so to speak, of 
verbs for purpose of emphasis. 

Vi claramente visto o lume vivo. 

Os Lus. V. iS. 
Andando vae Dom Gayfeiros 
Andando a bom andar. 

Hardung, Romanceiro Part. II. 8. 
Andando andando toda a noite andava ; 
La por madrugada que me attendava. 

ditto, 11. 163. 

Two gerunds asyndetically used. 

Fichant musant par mi ces voies 
Cort audevant por eus decoivre, 

Roman de Renart, B. 200, 21. 
Issi parlant li enfant vinrent 
Plorant et par les mains se tinrent. 

Flore et Blanceflor, 2827. 



This mode of expression is not confined to 
the French ; it is quite common in some of the 
other languages. 

Lo vers fo faitz als enblabotz 
A Poivert tot jogan riden. 

Peire d'Alvernhe, B. 80, 24. 

Aquela gentil domna ma domna Beatris . . . 

era ben apercebuda quel moria languen 

deziran per ela si la toquet piatatz. 

Bib. der Troub. xxxii. 

Cos}, benedicendomi cantando, 

Tre volte cinse me, si com' io tacqui. 

Dante, Par. xxiv, 151. 
Que havendo tanto ja que as portas vendo 
Onde o dia ^ comprido e onde breve. 

Os Lus. I. 27. 

IntrSnd inte apSrandu-se cu evantaTlul. 

V. Alecsandri, Scora Matei. 

Compare also Shakespeare's : So weeping 
smiling greet I thee, my earth. 

But returning from this digression, it is to 
the modern language that we have to look for 
the full and easy use of the gerund under the 
second heading, that is, when not absolutely 
employed. Here it is universally made to 
discharge any of the following functions : (a) 
relative or adjective clause ; (b) temporal 
clause ; (c) conditional clause ; (d) a conces- 
sion ; (e) causal relations ; and (f) to determine 
the modality of some finite verb of motion, 
which last we saw to be the most common use 
of the gerund in the early language. A few 
examples will illustrate the modern usage. 

(a) Ce n'^tait encore qu'un vague profil 
se d^tachant a peine sur I'azur du ciel. 

Erckmann-Chatrian. 

(b) Ce disant la grande Sarah [Bernhardt] 
se pelotonna sur son petit pouf a peine plus 
haut que le tapis. 

L'Evfenement (Paris Paper). 

(c) Madame de Vergis, sachant le comte 
sur ses gardes, n'avait pas os^sortirde I'hfitel 
cette nuit. 

X. de Mont^pin. 

(d) Soit ; mais ne disant mot, je n'en pense pas moins. 

Moliire, Tartufe, II. 2. 

(e) L homme dans son miroir se fait de grands saluts ; 

Le miroir les lui rend, mais dans son Sme obscure 
II rit et salt le fond de I'homme, etant mercure. 
v. Hugo, L'Ane. 

(f) A mesure que la langue d'oc allait 
s'eftagant on voyait grandir la langue d'oil ou 
le roman wallon. Peschier. 
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L& sur line charette line poiitre branlante 
Vient menagant de loin la foule qu'elle aiigmeiite. 

Boileau. 

In sentences like : — 

Et la bonne femme se levant comme un res- 
ort, accouriit me d^barrasser de mon man- 
teau, and ; Je me bornai done a prier Sperver 
de bien se garder de faire feu sur la Peste- 
Noire, le pr^venant que cela lui porterait 
malheur (Erckmann-Chatrian), the gerundial 
clause is not subordinate to that containing 
the finite verb. The two actions are con- 
secutive to each other and form the members 
of a compound sentence, as may be seen by 
converting the gerund into a verb of the same 
mood and tense as the other verb ; la bonne 
femme se leva et accourut, etc. 

As the Latin used the present participle 
preceded by quasi, in the sense oi as if, so the 
Romance tongues employ the gerund after 
words of similar import. 

Au fond se tient son page, immobile et comme attendant 
ses ordres. 

V. Hugo, Ruy Bias, IV. i. 

Je le consid^rais comme m'appartenant, 
puisque je le portals au theatre. 

X. de Mont^pin. 
Noi ne gim quasi gabbando. 

Guittone d'Arezzo. 
Ya estd hecho brasa, y ya esta como tem- 
blando de frio. 

G. de Castro, moc. de Cid. 
Con este pensamiento gui6 a Rocinante 
hacia su aldea, el cual, casi conociendo la 
querencia, con tanta gana comenz6 a caminar. 
Don Quijote, ch. 4. 

Samuel Garner. 
Annapolis, Md. 



LORD MACAULAY AS AN HISTORI- 
AN. 

It was the purpose of Macaulay to give to 
the world, as the supreme efTort of his life, " a 
history of England, from the accession of 
James II to a time which is within the memory 
of men still living." Had he lived to reach 
the objective point of his magnificent design, it 
may be assumed that it would have culminat- 
ed with Waterloo, the close of the Napoleonic 
wars, and the general reconstruction of Euro- 



pean politics by the congressof Vienna in 1815. 
The P'rench Revolution, an era which possesses 
a peculiar fascination for the creative and 
romantic historian, would have formed the 
beginning of the last act in his historic drama. 
The character of William III of Orange 
seems at an early period to have captivated the 
taste and inspired the imagination of our 
historian. That the Protestant hero is the 
central figure in his array of characters is 
evident at a glance. Upon the delineation of 
form and feature, as well as upon the portrayal 
of his inner life, the most elaborate artistic 
eftbrts of the historian have been expended. 
The clear original of this most highly drawn 
of all his portraits, may be discovered in the 
vigorous and faithful sketch of Gilbert Bur- 
nett, Bishop of Salisbury, the friend and 
confidential adviser of his sovereign. It was 
the rich and complex interest that gathers 
around our seventeenth century history from 
the assembling of the Long Parliament in 1640 
to the Revolution of 1688, which renders 
William the central figure of the narrative. 
The men of '88 were the successors of the 
more heroic spirits of 1640, and consummated 
the labors of which their predecessors had 
seen but the vigorous beginning. 

The Revolution of i588 was in itself a critical 
or regulative movement, an endeavor to fix 
and ascertain the limits of the constitution in 
precise forms and definite propositions. It was 
the matured result of the task undertaken by 
Simon de Montfort in the thirteenth century, 
a task whose development, though often 
checked by Tudor and Stuart absolutism, has 
never been permanently arrested or over- 
come. The critical tone of the Revolution was 
in harmony with that coordinate movement 
in the sphere of analytical and philosophical 
development which was so marked a feature 
in the growth of the European intellect during 
the seventeenth century, a period treated with 
such felicity of style and richness of illustration 
by Lecky in his ' History of Rationalism.' In 
1687, the year preceding the Revolution, 
Newton gave to the world the completed 
edition of his 'Principia' — upon whose founda- 
tion all true science must forever abide. The 
year that saw the accession of the House of 
Orange was the birth year of Pope, the most 
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